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[yer the Quarter of 
a Century that the 
ANGELUS has been on the 
world’s markets, the Manu- 
facturers of this World- 
Famed Player have been 
pioneers in the develop- 
ments and improvements 
which have taken place in 
the Player industry. 

The Angelus is world- 
renowned for its patented 
devices for phrasing and 
emphasizing notes and is en- 
dorsed by eminent musicians 


THE ARTRIO 


The latest and papraee oiievement of 
the inventors of the Angelus. 
THE ARTRIO duces with absolut: 
Siete Gin extend Paving of tho wore 
pianists—also ordinary music 
Gale at: Wa euniididieg enc’e ome taten- 
pretation—and at the same time the 
= of the piano is not interfered 
with for playing. 


ONLY BUILT INTO FAMOUS 


PIANOFORTES 
OF QUALITY AND VALUE. 





Marshall & Rose 


BROADWOOD 


CHALLEN 
AND 
OTHER MAKERS. 


Demonstrations daily. 














Caruso purchased an 
Angelus Player-Piano for 
accompanying himself at 
home. 


It may be of interest to many 
to know that Caruso called the 
Phrasing Lever (one of the 
patented features of the 
Angelus) 


“The Pulse of the 
Instrument,” 


finding through this that he had 
a player capable of responding 
to every mood. 
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GRANBY-SIMPLEX 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


HE ever increasing 

demand for a high- 
class Player-Piano at a 
moderate price, has en- 
couraged us to produce 
another model this season. 
The Granby - Simplex 
Player-Pianos possess all 
the essentials for mu- 
sicianly and artistic in- 
terpretation. A Perfect 
combination of Player 
and Piano at prices which 
cannot be equalled for a 
high-quality instrument. 


115 gns. 


and 


120 gns. 





Write for literature 


Address: ANGELUS HALL, 233, REGENT ST., LONDON W.1. 
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She STEINWAY 
DUO-ART 


That wonderful com- 
bination of the supreme 
AEOLIAN 


REPRODUCING 
PLAYER 


and the supreme 


STEINWAY PIANO 


can be 
heard and purchased at 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL, 
1 & 2, GEORGE STREET, CONDUIT STREET, W.1. 
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Lessons in Albéniz 


and Spanish Music 


(continued) 


By SYDNEY GREW 


The other set of jotas mentioned in the postscript on page 7 of the 
January Supplement have not arrived from the makers, and so cannot 
be dealt with in their proper place, which is between Nos. 30—40 of the 
last lesson and the pieces named below. Consequently this other set 
of works will have to be dealt with next month. 


HE following half-dozen compositions are the 

work of present-day poet-musicians. The 

simple jota comes in but one of them (the 
Albéniz Aragon Fantasia); yet they still reflect the 
spirit of Aragon and Navarre, and cannot be played 
in the right poetic manner—that is, with the right 
intelligence—by any musician who has not studied 
first such elementary fantasias as those of the last 
lesson. 

Before the reader takes them in hand, however, I 
ask to be allowed room for some material that could 
not have been given in the January lesson except at 
the cost of the pieces included therein. 

The spirit of the jota animates that fine book on 
the Cuban revolution, The Bright Shawl, by Joseph 
Hergesheimer, published by Heinemann’s in 1923 ; 
or rather, the character of the story and its cireum- 
stances almost inevitably cause the jota to be brought 
in as a vital element. The story is framed in the 
Rhapsodie Espagnole of Liszt: an elderly man, hearing 
its jota through the party-wall of his house, is set 
musing on his life forty years before in Cuba, and 
his musing is the story... If I quote the passage 
telling of La Clavel’s first appearance in the book, 
I shall give you more information on how you are 
to play jota-fantasias than by any rapturous 
comments I might make on individual pieces. La 
Clavel comes to Cuba from Seville. Later in the 
book (page 98) she says :— 





““ My dancing isn’t like the posturing of the court, it’s the 
dancing of the people, my people, passionate like a knife. 
I am from the Morena [the Sierra Morena] and there we are 
not the human sheep who live in the valleys, along the 
empty rivers.” 


And again : 


“The wisest men in Europe have tried to understand the 
first movement of my dancing—how, in it, a race, the whole 
history of a nation, is expressed in the stamp of a heel, the 
turn of a hip.” 


Without altogether intending it, she perishes for 
the sake of Cuban liberty, and the climax of her fate 
(page 170) brings an intensity of mood into the story 
beside which the structural climax of the book is 
almost weak. It is on page 54 that La Clavel first 
enters : 


. . . The orchestra began a sharply accented dance measure 
—it was a jota—and a lithe figure in a manton of blazing silks 
and a raked black felt hat made a sultry bow. 

Ia Clavel was indolent ; she tapped a heel and sounded 
her castanets experimentally ; a reminiscent smile hovered on 
the sombre beauty of her face. Suddenly Charles’ attention 
was wholly captured hy the dancer; he leaned forward, 
gazing over Remigio’s shoulder, vaguely conscious of the 
sound of guitars and suppressed drums, the insistent ring of a 
triangle. She stamped her foot now, and the castanets were 
sharp, exasperated. Then slowly she began to dance. 

She wove a design of simple grace with her hips still and her 
arms lifted and swaying ; she leaned back, her eyes, under the 
slanted brim of her hat, half closed; and her movements, 
the rhythm, grew more pronounced. Through the music 
Charles could hear the stamp of her heels, the augmented 
shrilling of the castanets. Her fire increased ; there were great 
scarlet peonies on her shawl, and they fluttered as though they 
were troubled by a rising wind. La Clavel swept in a widening 
cirele on her hips, and her arms were now extended and now 
thrust down rigidly behind her. 

She dominated the cruel colors of her shawl with a savage 
intensity that made them but the expressions of her feelings— 
the scarlet and magenta and burning orange and blue were 
her visible moods, her capriciousness and contempt and 
variability and searing passion. Her hat was flung across the 
stage, and, with her bound hair shaking loose from its high 
shell comb, she swept into an appalling fury, a tormented 
human flame, of ecstasy. When Charles Abbott felt that he 
could support it no longer, suddenly she was, apparently, 
frozen in the immobility of a stone ; the knotted fringe of her 
manton hung without a quiver. 

An uproar of applause rose from the theatre, a confusion of 
cries, of Olé! Olé! Anda! Anda! Chiquella! A flight of 
men’s hats sailed like birds around her... 

The sudden stopping was the bien parado of 
Andalusian dancers, no doubt incorporated into the 
Aragonese jota by this La Clavel. It is often 
retained by writers of fantasias and rhapsodies; and 
as it is the abrupt climax of long-continued and 
impassioned movement, we cannot make it on the 
pianola unless, like the dancers, we have worked up 
to it correctly. A sudden pause in a quick Spanish 
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dance has no meaning when the measures preceding 
it have been flaccid. 

The effect of the bien parado is by no means 
peculiar to this native dancing. It is, indeed, found 
in the most classical of classical music, and it is one 
of the most vital characteristics in the scherzos of 
Beethoven, who often runs a phrase to a forced 
accent on the upbeat (which is normally unaccented) 
and then leaves the next bar empty of sound. I 
have already remarked in these lessons that work 
at Spanish folk-music helps in the playing of other 
kinds of music; here, in my reference to Beethoven, 
is a casein point. The better you play the jota and 
the seguidilla and the musica flamenca, the better 
you play a classical symphony, because your mind is 
made more active, and out of the developed refine- 
ment of your mind your technique is improved. 


(44) T.L.23034. Aeolian Company. Albéniz: Suwite 
Espagnole, Op. 47, No. 6, Aragon (Fantasia). 

The “ First Spanish Suite’ of Albéniz * dates 
from 1890 or a little earlier, and so it was written 
before the composer was thirty. The work makes 
a tour of Spai a; Catalonia; Andalusia 
again, this time Seville; Andalusia still for the 
fourth number, now in the province of Cadiz; then 
abruptly into the mysterious. north—the Asturias, 
and across country into Aragon; for the seventh 
number west, into Old Castile ; and finally over the 
sea into Cuba. This survey is valuable indeed, and 
without it I do not think any foreigner can safely 
master the different kinds of Spanish music. The 
pieces are perhaps the first examples of traditional 
Iberian dances viewed by a composer of poetic 
temperament and true creative power; and a student 
blessed with full knowledge of the recent rise of 
art-music in Spain would probably say that this 
Suite Espagnole represents the beginning of the 
present great renaissance of music in that country. 

There are three Spanish editions of the suite, the 
first and second from the same plates, the third from 
a new engraving. The latter is the edition of the 
Union Musical Espanola which contains a portrait 
of Albéniz. 

Some time in the 1890’s Albéniz broke the suite 
up and issued the numbers afresh through various 
English and continental publishers. The Aragon 
(Fantasia) was companioned by a tango, and its 
title was altered to ‘‘ Jota Aragonesa.” The pair 
were named Deux Morceaux Caractéristiques (Spanish 
National Songs), Op. 164, and published by Schott 
and Co., London. The reader will do well to buy the 
jota and learn the music from the score; the price 
is two shillings. 

There are some intellectually difficult passages in 
the piece. Learn first to locate the measures ; these 
are the 6-beat measure of the ordinary jota: 








* The name is pronounced Al-bdy-nith. 
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| 123 ; 456 |. In two places comes a measure 

of nine beats; one place is the end of the first 
section ; the other place is the end of the second 
section. 

First Section.—The phrase contains four measures 
(eight bars of triple time). There are ten full phrases 
in this section, and in addition a concluding half- 
phrase of five bars, of which half-phrase the last three 
bars contain a strumming note in the bass. 

Second Section.—A copla, or singing part. The 
phrases are of the 4-bar extent (two measures). 
Some hours of study will be required of the student 
before the rhythm here is intelligible, and not until 
he really understands Spanish music will he be 
able to perform the phrases well on the pianola. 

Learn to slow time, counting the beats. Each 
phrase has a vocal line (generally eight beats in 
extent) and a concluding instrumental figure, the 
latter in the manner of the guitar. The vocal melody 
is rubato, the instrumental figure in strict time :— 


TTL a I | 
1 Osu 7 8 9; 10 H 12 
rit ie 

ay 


reg giusto 

There are seven phrases. The first six count to 
the 12 beats; the last counts only to nine. 

Third Section—The phrases are now of four 
measures (eight bars) again. They number six in this 
third section. But the sixth phrase contains five 
measures. 


Fourth Section.—Here is another copla. The right 
hand of the piano part is to be sonore comme une 
guitarre, the left hand ben marcato il canto. 

There are five phrases, Nos. 1-4 of two measures 
(four bars), and No. 5 of three measures. The music 
must be learned to the same system of counting as 
that used in the second section. The melody runs 
to the eighth beat of the phrase, and what follows is 
not a continuation of the melody, but a light instru- 
mental bass. 

Fifth Section—A half phrase of two measures 
(four bars), abruptly loud, leads into this, the 
concluding section of the jota. 

The phrases number eight, and all are of the 
4-measure quantity. The last two chords of all are 
in beats 2 and 3 of the bar. 

The above scientific analysis will have no meaning 
for you until you convey it to the roll. I recommend 
a thorough study of the piece, partly because the 
music is well worth mastering, but chiefly because out 
of the knowledge and experience thus acquired one 
is trained to play such modern music as the Iberia of 
Albéniz. 
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(45) T.1.23093. Granados: 
No. 6, Rondalla Aragonesa. 


Danzas Espanolas, 


The rondalla is a “‘ round dance.” It is in triple 
time, and its measure and phrase are that of the jota. 
The instrumental portions (first and last sections of 
the present piece) begin slow and gradually accelerate 
the time to a sort of wild presto. 

It will be better to perform the music with the 
mind realising only a two-measure phrase. 


First Section.—Fourteen of the phrases, as thus 
defined ; followed by a moment in duple-time 
(vivace), and a slower return to the triple. 


Second Section.—The copla. Learn first by the 
bar, if necessary counting in half-beats ; that is 


S BL. 24 © OF OT OO aeS 
Bes a Se Cae a 


The metrostyling on roll T.L. 23093 is particularly 
good and helpful, but only to a pianolist who has 
learnt the metrical structure of the piece. 


(46) T.L.23087. Granados: Rapsodia Aragonesa. 


A beautifully poetic meditation on the opening 
notes of the traditional ritornello of the jota (see 
musical example la, page 5 of the January Supple- 
ment). The piece is long, and marked throughout 
by the employment of guitar effects (we shall study 
the guitar, which is the basis of Spanish instrumental 
music in the way the organ is the basis of German, 
when we take up Andalusian music). The middle 
section is a manera de Copla. 

This lengthy piece does not at a first glance seem 
well proportioned; but it is actually of good 


structure. 
= F& 


The photograph on page 7 of the Editor at Jethou 
with his Carola piano-player is published by the 
courtesy of the Daily Mirror. In consequence the 
usual Order Form is omitted this month; but readers 
are begged to inform their player-pianist friends 
that the Supplement may be obtained separately 
from THE GRAMOPHONE on application to the 
London office (3/6 a year post free). 


Congratulations to the House of Marshall for 
having been granted a Royal Warrant by H. M. 
Queen Alexandra. From information received it is 
to be inferred that the spread of player-piano 
influence is clearly marked among Royalties and 
Ministers of the Crown; and it would be interesting 
to know whether Sir Herbert Marshall and Sons can 
boast of more successes in these exalted circles than 
other firms. If only all of them could tell the same 
tale they could add “ loyalty ” to the other excellent 
inducements with which they recommend their 
wares ! 
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(47) T.L.23028. Albéniz: Second Suite Espagnole, 
No. 1, Zaragossa. 

This piece is not a jota, but it is poetically 
Aragonese. The brief opening (two bars) begins on 
the second half-beat of the bar. The main movement 
is in the 12-8 time—three beats to the bar, but each 
beat split into three equal parts. The musicis not easy 
on the pianola, and only a student sensitive to time 
and touch can hope to play it satisfactorily. 

(48) 1.23114. Falla: Piéces Espagnoles, No. 1, 
Aragonesa. 

Manuel de Falla is the supreme composer in 
Spain, and one of the greatest musical geniuses of 
the twentieth century. He was born in 1876, met and 
was influenced by Debussy in 1907, and wrote the 
Piéces Espagnoles in 1908. I shall have an oppor- 
tunity later to speak of his piano music—of which, 
by the by, he has created very little indeed, having 
but one other exclusively piano work in the list of 
his creations—the great Fantasia Baetica of 1923, 
not at present available for the pianola, but recorded 
for the gramophone by Mark Hambourg this month. 

The Aragonesa will not present any intellectual 
problems to the student who can retain the 6-beat 
measure of the jota. But it has some delicate 
counterpoint and touches of “imitation” in the 
part-writing. 

(49) T.L.23027. Albéniz: Navarra. 

One of the works of the Iberia period. The com- 
poser died without completing it, and it was rounded 
off by the French musician Déodat de Séverac, who 
added the last twenty-six bars. I cannot attempt to 
analyse this great piece of music, and I name it here 
only for the guidance of the experienced pianolist. 

SYDNEY GREW. 
(To be continued.) 


2S 
Here and There. 


“To have absolutely perfect technique at one’s 
command is, as every artist knows, the indispensable 
pre-requisite for artistic playing; only when you 
can forget your fingers can your brain be perfectly 
free. It surely stands to reason, then, that the 
ready-made technique of the player-piano sets the 
musician’s brain free to attend to the purely artistic 
side of the performance.” 

ERNEST NEWMAN. 


* * * * 


‘‘The man who is not able to form a definite 
opinion upon a composer’s work after ten daily 
performances of that work upon his gramophone or 
player-piano for five successive days is a man who 
will never make up his mind about anything.” 


PERCY SCHOLES, 
(Observer.) 
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LECTURE-RECITAL WITH A PLAYER-PIANO 


should imagine that no one who attended Mr. 

William Delasaire’s lecture-recital on ‘‘ The 
Development of Instrumental Music,” at Richmond, 
on December 15th last, could be said to have come out 
by the same door as in he went. To all but the most 
incorrigibly prejudiced it must have been an 
absolutely convincing demonstration of the artistic 
capabilities of the player-piano. 

The lecturer sketched the growth of instrumental 
music from the sixteenth century, and illustrated his 
brief but illuminating remarks by playing a represen- 
tative work of each of the principal links in the chain 
of composers. He brought to each work aremarkable 
insight into its emotional and intellectual content, 
matching this with interpretative skill of the highest 
order. Byrd, Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, 
Brahms, Franck, Debussy, Scriabin, Albéniz and 
Ireland—what a glorious company ! 

Mr. Delasaire justly remarked that he used a 
player-piano because it enabled him to encompass 
a much wider range of music than most hand- 
pianists could. To this we would add: ‘and to 
encompass it much better.”” There was no disputing 
that it was a player-piano that was being used 
the programme said so, but we noticed that we were 


A PART from its purely educational value, we 





not alone in taking covert glances at the lower part 
of the instrument just to confirm this statement. 
Though we really need have been in no doubt about 
it, Mr. Delasaire, being careful to give us for com- 
parison a brief example of the player-piano at its 
worst, immediately followed it by the same piece— 
at its best. 

Perhaps the chef @euvre in the matter of skill 
came with the playing of the second movement of 
Franck’s Violin Sonata, the solo part being brilliantly 
played by Mr. Samuel Garton, the lecturer co- 
operating with him at the player-piano. The 
unanimity of thought and feeling exhibited was truly 
remarkable. In fact, as a demonstration of tempo 
control alone it was a conspicuous success. This 
item was specially appreciated by the audience, and 
we think they showed great discrimination ! 

The other outstanding performances were the 
beautifully rendered Chopin group, and John 
Ireland’s Island Spell, which was played with an 
almost ethereal delicacy. To those who had 
previously thought with Mr. H. G. Wells that the 
player-piano “ thumped a little, and struck undis- 
criminating chords,” this piece must have been a 
revelation. The instrument was lent for the occasion 
by Messrs. John Strohmenger and Sons. 


~~ * 


SELECTED LISTS—No. 


Out of the 10,000 rolls or so of the standard or 
ordinary type in existence from which player- 
pianists may select such as they fancy will satisfy 
their taste, preference is here given to rolls suitable, 
primarily, for “‘ the lover of music ” rather than the 
student. 

Jarnefelt’s Preludium is well known to all regular 
concert-goers, but if any reader has not become 
acquainted with it yet, it is an omission that will 
be a pleasure to remedy. It is short, nevertheless it 
is interesting in its structure. I can commend it 
for its own melodic merits, but the student need not 
despise it on the score of its being “short and 
sweet!” The first subject is treated as a canon 
over a ground bass of four quavers. The second 
subject is mainly constructed over a tonic and 
dominant pedal. The whole piece breathes of the 
joys of life. The piece is vivacious, but restrained to 
good form. 

Romance, Op. 5 (Tchaikovsky). 

It is said that at one time the composer fell in 
love with a singer named Désiree Artot, to whom, 
indeed, he became engaged. Comments have been 
made on the abnormal prevalence in his composi- 
tions of the minor mode or traits of melancholy, 


- 


VI. (Contributed by “C Masor.” 
y 


which have been attributed to his disappointment 
in love! Though national influence is felt in this 
direction with regard to the works of most Russian 
composers, yet there may have been some truth in 
the gossip, as it transpired that the young lady 
married another suitor! This Romance is one of 
Tchaikovsky’s earliest works, and is dedicated to 
the above-named lady. The opening melody is 
tender and expressive. It is followed by an heroic 
march subject, rather of the character of a folk-song, 
which reaches a climax and then subsides into the 
first melody. There is a fleeting reference to the 
hero later on, but the conclusion is in the plaintive 
mood. A charming work with some impressive 
passages. 

Italy (Tarantelle) (Moszkowski). 

As a brilliant and pleasing drawing-room piece 
Italy is one of the supreme ones. It is the fifth of the 
series published as a suite—From foreign parts. 
The tarantelle is a favourite Neapolitan dance, and 
the present specimen is like a necklace of scintillating 
gems—every movement shows a lustrous sparkle. 
It is set at a tempo speed of 100, but personally I 
find 90 sufficiently exhilarating, and it allows for an 
accelerando for the coda. 
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ke CAROLA 
cA Piano-Player with a HumanTouch 


Constitutes a distinct advance in the development ot the Player 
Apparatus and 


1s Not Purely Mechanical in -its Operation 


It enables the performer to Control his touch by means of the pedals, 
just as a pianist does with his fingers. 


The pedals move so easily that a small 
child can operate them, and they are so 
sensitive in their action that the slightest 
extra pressure results in a forte or for- 
tissimo effect, while light pedalling will 
produce the faintest pianissimo. 


CAROLA PLAYERS are introduced into the famous Bliithner, Goérs 
and Kallmann, Welmar, and other well-known makes of pianos. They 
are made in our London factory, and the highest standard of crafts- 


manship is guaranteed. 
You are invited to test this 
Sor yourself at our Showrooms 


BLUTHNER & CO., Ltd. 
17-23, Wigmore Street, W.1 
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NOTES ON NEW ROLLS 


appears this month, and a very fine one— 

Siegfried Karg-Elert. I have long known 
and admired his organ works, and we now, as an 
AEOLIAN ordinary roll, get three characteristic little 
sketches for piano—Reisebilder, Op. 7 ('T.24590). 
Personally, I am very grateful for them. They are 
delicate, musicianly little pieces, whose full beauty 
is not perhaps immediately obvious. The Brahms’ 
Capriccio in D, Op. 116, (T.24550) is good. It is 
vigorous and “ cross-rhythmic,” so is not easy to 
play. Ventre-d-terre (T.24607) is trifling, but excit- 
ing. The Savoy English Medley (T.24611) has too 
many notes, and it seems hard to spare some of our 
beautiful tunes such as Cherry Ripe and Sally in our 
Alley to be syncopated so mercilessly ; The Primrose 
Selection (T.24613-4) also suffers from a plethora of 
notes. 

I have already commented upon the Dohnanyi 
transcription of Delibes’ Naila Waltz when it was 
recently issued as a Duo-Art roll. It is now pub- 
lished as a hand-played roll (A.719), and those who 
heard Mr. Maurice Cole play it so brilliantly for the 
B.B.C. the other Sunday should get it and see what 
they can do. Of course, he used a concert grand 
piano, which makes a bigger difference than is 
sometimes supposed, but even with Backhaus’ 
assistance it will not be easy to emulate his perform- 
ance. I don’t much care for the Beethoven Minuet 
from Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3 in E flat (A.709). It is 
played by Lamond, however, so the fault is prob- 
ably mine. Chopin’s ever-popular Valse in A flat, 
Op. 42 (A.717) is played by Paderewski; a very 
fine roll. The Glissando Mazurka, Op. 259, No. 2, 
by C. Bohm (A.727) is pretty, but I don’t think it 
will stand much repetition. Of the dance music, 
I prefer All Alone with you, and Wait a bit, Susie, 
either with their companions or as song rolls. 

The Duo-Art rolls cater for all tastes this month. 
The Brahms’ Rhapsody in E flat, Op. 119 (6705), is 
magnificently recorded by Myra Hess. (Our gramo- 
phonic friends, by the way, who want a ‘‘mechanical ”’ 
—what a libel!—version of her playing will 
obviously have to get a player-piano, unless or until 
she records for the gramophone. And in any case, 
with this roll you do hear her on a real piano!) 
The vigorous rhythm of this piece is splendidly 
maintained from start to finish; you can feel it 
even in the tender little tune in the middle section— 
a perfect little gem of Brahms. My preference is 
next for Bach and Handel. We have an unrivalled 
rendering of Bach in Harold Samuel, who plays the 
Partita, Book 1, No. 1, in B flat (0216), with perfect 
graee and finish. The music is thin, but it’s so 
good! In much the same style, though unmistak- 


A COMPOSER new to the roll catalogue 


ably different, is a most jolly little hornpipe from 
Handel’s Water Music (6754), arranged and played 
by Percy Grainger. Both these are splendid rolls. 
We get another specialist in Pachmann, who gives 
us his own inimitable style in Chopin’s Nocturne, 
Op. 27, No. 1, in C sharp minor (6795). It is a 
real tone-poem on a small scale, as distinct from the 
merely romantic tune beautifully treated. There is 
too much repetition and too little construction in 
Schubert’s well known Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 2 
(6794), for my liking, though Paderewski does 
poetic justice to the beautiful themes. Liszt treats 
the same composer’s song, Margaret at the Spinning 
Wheel (6742) with remarkable restraint, and we get 
a beautiful rendering of it by A. Borovsky. I am 
unable to enthuse over the Chopin Polonaise, Op. 26, 
No. 1, in C sharp minor (6796), played by Harold 
Bauer. It starts off allright, but the second part is 
one of almost nauseating sentimentality. To how 
many countesses must Chopin have played this ? 
Edward German’s Torch Dance from Henry VIII. 
Dances (6748) is exceedingly Germanic, and Liza 
Lehmann’s Myself when young (1119) has a sympa- 
thetic accompaniment by Una Waldrop. The 
dance music is much the same as usual. (It strikes 
me that this is rather ambiguous. Certainly I do 
get a little confused at times, but I refer more 
especially to the quality of these rolls.) 

The most important ARTISTYLE roll is Grieg’s 
Ballade, Op. 24, in G minor (90431). It is really an 
air (a very beautiful one) with variations, very 
pianistically treated, with a most Grieg-like climax. 
Care must be taken over this, otherwise it will 
become “ playery.” Chaminade’s Valse Ballet, 
Op. 112 (92273) is an excellent example of the 
composer’s style, and lends itself very well to the 
player—a charming little piece of salon music. Both 
the Chopin rolls strike me as being poor ; the Noeturne, 
Op. 32, No. 2,in A flat (92288) is insipid and cheap— 
it must live on its composer’s reputation ; and the 
Polonaise, No. 2, E flat minor (92290) is much ado 
about nothing. Ravel’s Jeux d’eau (92110), with its 
wonderful exploitation of the ‘‘ glassy ” regions of the 
piano, still remains the supreme water music for 
the instrument. Brahms’ familiar Waltzes, Op. 39, 
Nos. 1-8 (90711), are very good, though I prefer a 
two-hand arrangement of them. Likewise the less 
familiar Liebeslieder Waltzer, Op. 65, Nos. 1-8 (90512). 
Lastly, the Reminiscences Pastorales (Danse au 
Tambourins) of Dupont (92324) is undistinguished, 
but good practice in rhythmical pedalling. 

The ANIMATIC rolls are mostly best-sellers this 
month. Waldteufel gives us a fraction of his prolific 
output of Waltzes in Sirenenzauber (50940), Tout en 
Rose (52047), Soirée d’Eté (52046), and Trés Jolie 
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(51300). These are all fairly early works, the average 
being about Op. 200. The only comment I can 
make is to advise my readers to adjust the solo 
device down to pianissimo, otherwise the “ tum- 
tum ”’ of the left hand part will become unendurable 
after a time. In much the same category is Johann 
Strauss’ Thousand and one nights waltz (52651), 
arranged for four hands. All these are straight cut— 
very. There is some fine music in a Suite, Op. 4, by 
Leander Schiegel (57991-2). The composer is 
unknown to me, which makes it all the more interest- 
ing. It contains many original little touches, notably 
the lovely left-hand figure in the slow movement, 
which seems to be one that even Chopin didn’t think 
of. It is all well worth attention, and the playing, 
by Willy Rehburg, is excellent. Three of Mendel- 
ssohn’s Songs without words, Op. 62, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
(53854) will please many. And for a “‘ show ” piece 
one could hardly do better than the variations on 
Weber’s Last Waltz, by H. Herz (55520), played by 
Oswin Keller. 

There is a splendid group of Chopin Etudes in the 
S. and P. list this month—Op. 25, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
and Op. 10, No. 5—numbered consecutively 6024-7. 
They are all played by Laurence Dennison, who is 
evidently something of a specialist in Chopin. 
Certainly he brings to his playing a splendid balance 
between the details and the whole. The No. 1, 
in A flat, has many claims to be the finest of all 
the studies in my opinion, but few standard instru- 
ments can reproduce it at all well. The accompani- 
ment must be like the murmur of an Aeolian harp, as 
I think Schumann said, and most player-pianos will 
do anything but murmur! The Op. 10, No. 5, is, 
of course, the famous black key study—a gem whose 
beauty never palls. There is also a big work of 
Chopin’s in the Polonaise Fantasie, Op. 61, in A flat 
(6031). The playing of this, by Felice Silver, is an 
interesting comparison in style with the former 
pianist. This is one of the finest of the larger works, 
and in parts, at any rate, is equal to the Ballades. 
No Chopin library could pretend to completeness 
without it—a very fine roll. Two pieces by Henselt 
—‘‘ the German Chopin ”’—come next. I like the 
Etude, Op. 12, No. 2 (6032) very much.; he certainly 
merits the praise here. It is exceedingly pleasing 
both to play and to hear. Much simpler, but with a 
“fat”? tune in the tenor octave, is the Liebeslied, 
Op. 5, No. 11 (6033). When you are asked to “ play 
something with a tune in it,” try this. Trevor 
Hansen plays both of these pieces very sympa- 
thetically. The remaining four rolls are all good 
salon pieces, which I should place in order of merit 
as follows: Etude Melodique, Op. 130, No. 1, by 
Raff (6034); Elegie, Op. 83, No. 1, by Moszkowski 
(6028) ; Schiitt’s Valse Coquette (6030) ; and a little 
Arensky Impromptu in B (6029), nicely played by 
Richard Wynfield. All these I cordially recommend. 
Felice Silver plays one other Jittle piece with out- 
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standing charm—Borowski’s Impromptu en forme 
@une Valse (6035). 

Messrs. Steinway and Sons, have sent us a batch 
of Chopin rolls for their Welte reproducing piano. 
Of the dozen, which are very interesting, the 
Prelude, No. 15 (1319), I have already mentioned in 
my note on the Busoni rolls ; likewise the Nocturne, 
Op. 15, No. 2 (441). The Polonaise Fantasie. Op. 61, 
I have referred to above, but it is here played by 
Hofmann (3028) most wonderfully ; certainly it is 
a great work. Paderewski plays the Ballade in A 
flat, Op. 47 (1249) very distinctively, but I think I 
prefer Pachmann’s interpretation of it. On the 
other hand, I can hardly believe that Pachmann 
played some parts of the Waltz, Op. 34, No. 1, in 
A flat (1219), so loudly. His characteristic rubato is 
a delight to recognise; one can almost hear. his 
chatter—but his delicatissimo seems to have 
escaped the recording piano. None the less, it is a 
roll well worth getting. He also plays the Mazurka, 
Op. 67, No. 4 (1222), but I am not so impressed with 
this; perhaps I wasn’t just in the right mood. 
Paderewski plays two others in a manner that it 
would be superfluous to praise—Nocturne, Op. 37, 
No. 2 (1255) (what a lovely one!), and the big 
A flat Polonaise (1256) which sweeps along in a 
superb style. The Fantasie Impromptu, Op. 66, is 
played with a breathless lightness and verve by 
Raoul Pugno (547) and Teresa Carreno plays the 
Nocturne, Op. 48, No. 1, in C minor (366) a3 she was 
reputed to do, with an almost masculine vigour and 
strength ; the climax is magnificently impassioned. 
And, finally, Hofmann manages the Polonaise in 
F sharp minor (669) in a way that exhausts my 
dictionary of synonyms. All these Chopin rolls are 
so well known that it would be painting the lily to 
praise them at this time of day, so I can only extol 
the playing of this wonderful group of virtuosi, and 
be grateful to Messrs. Steinway for giving them to 
us for our constant pleasure and instruction. 

STRETTO. 








Pianola Rolls Exchanged 


Clearance Sale of Pianola Rolls of all makes in 
perfect condition. 


88 Note, 30/- per dozen; 65 Note, 20/- per 
dozen: mostly Classical Titles, over 1,000 to 
choose from. 1/- each allowed on old Pianola 
Rolls in good order against purchase of other rolls 
as above. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


29, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 
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Our Player Expert Replies 


We invite our readers to ask for information regarding 
adjustments to player-pianos and piano-players. 


HepGe, Nreatu.—Query : I have a Steinbach Player-Piano 
which gives a certain amount of trouble by occasionally sticking 
when getting towards the end of a roll, particularly when speed 
is being reduced for expression purposes. As far as the writer 
can judge, the trouble lies in the top bellows crank arms, which 
operate the rolling mechanism. Invariably when the actual 
sticking occurs the bellows crank is at the dead centre, and on 
examining same I find that there is roughly a 1/64 of an inch play 
in the holes through which the shafting passes. I find that by just 
touching a particular point at the moment when the sticking 
occurs, the motor re-starts. Can I obtain a new set of bellows 
eranks to fit this particular make, or could you suggest any method 
by which this sticking can be overcome ?—Answer : The trouble 
you complain of can be corrected by rebushing the crank arms with 
thin red bushing cloth and removing the slide valves and guides 
from the face of the motor and blackleading and burnishing it. 
If there appear to be any grooves in the face of the motor they 
must be removed with fine glass paper stretched over a perfectly 
square block. Examine the slides also and see that they are not 
warped or grooved. 


GopFREY, WESTCLIFF.— Query : My player seems to be very slow. 
I have to put the tempo lever over to 90 to get the 60 speed. 
I should like to know how to correct it ?—Answer: Examine 
the motor and if the blacklead on the face of it shows signs of wear, 
you must follow the instructions given to Hedge of Neath, above, 
and having completed this proceed as follows. Take a music roll, 
unroll it on a table, mark a line seven feet long down the centre, 
draw another across the line at the beginning, one at half-way 
(3 feet 6 inches) and one at the end of the line. Put the roll in your 
player and bring the start of the seven foot line to the centre of 
the tracker bar. Put the tempo lever at 70, take out your watch, 
hold the roll, and commence to pedal. When the second hand 
starts another minute, let go of the roll, and note how many 
seconds it takes to reach the end of the line. If this is accomplished 
in sixty the tempo is correct, if it takes more than sixty-three 
you will first of all oil the gearing, paying particular attention to 
the small shoe that comes in contact with the brake wheel. See 
that the driving and re-roll chains are not tight. If no improvement 
is made you will have to make the correction by adjusting the 
tension of the tempo control spring. 


PEARSON, PuTNEY.—Query : I have a 61-note Malcolm Piano- 
Player which is still in very good playing order, but unfortunately 
I cannot get any up-to-date music for it. Could it be altered to 
take the standard 65-note rolls ?—Answer: Yes. The alteration, 
however, is not a simple matter, as a new tracker bar and connec- 
tions would have to be fitted, also a standard take-up spool, gearing, 
and extension from motor. A very successful job can be made of 
it providing it is done in a practical manner and no attempts are 
made to utilise some of the old parts. 


EXPRESSION, AMESBURY.—Query : The expression stops on 
my player-piano are not acting satisfactorily and unless I ease up 
the pedalling I am unable to get pp effects. Can you offer me 
any assistance to remedy this ?—Answer: Try the effect of a 
suction pump on the solo apertures in the tracker bar. See that the 
tubes leading to these aresound. Examine the valves in the primary 
control, remove the face-board and see if the vents are clear, 
if they are clogged with dust remove it with a very fine needle, 
taking great care not to enlarge the holes. Let out the expression 
control spring, but don’t overdo it. The secondary valves in the 
expression control chamber may not be “ bedding’’; see that 
they are free from dirt, etc. If your rolls are bad at the edges 
this would cause the solo device to be acting all the time, and not 
intermittently. 





This is the First Number of the Supplement’s 

Second Year. Get your friends to become 

subscribers and enable us to enlarge the 
Supplement. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


[Letters should be addressed to the Editor, Player-Piano Supplement 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1, and should be written only on one 
side of the paper. Enquiries of all sorts are welcomed and will be 
answered as far as possible. If a prompt reply is desired a stamped 
and addressed envelope must be enclosed. | 


(To the Editor, Taz GRAMOPHONE (Player-Piano Supplement).) 


Dear Sir,—Firstly may I thank you—as a possessor of a gramo- 
phone and a piano-player—for much pleasure and assistance 
derived from the regular perusal of THz GRAMOPHONE and its 
valuable Supplement—which I hope is now permanently established. 

Now may I suggest that your player-piano expert gives from 
time to time (preferably monthly) practical working instructions 
for various general repairs and adjustments to the piano-player 
action. 

There are, I venture to think, many possessors of these instruments 
who would like to do these adjustments, etc., themselves and who 
would value an expert’s assistance. 

Some, perhaps, like myself, have been disappointed with work 
entrusted to so-called ‘‘ experts” and believe, also like myself, 
that if you want anything done properly, you must do it yourself. 

I had my player re-tubed, pneumatics re-covered, and 
“thoroughly overhauled ”’ just over a year ago and have played 
it very little during that time as it was so annoying when notes 
refused to speak and the action was so noisy. 

I have noticed answers to correspondents in the Supplement, but 
invariably the reply ends with ‘“‘ This must be done by a practical 
player mechanic.” Perhaps also you could recommend a book or 
articles dealing with this subject. 

Again thanking you and wishing you every success 


Yours truly, 


London, S.E.17. Ernest H. Hunt. 


[We have in mind such a series of articles as our correspondent 
suggests, but in the meantime would refer him to two little books 
by Mr. Harry Drake—‘‘The Pneumatic Player” and ‘ The 
Player-Piano Explained ’—both published by Musical Opinion, 
13, Chichester Rents, Chancery Lane, W.C. 2; price 2s. 6d. and 
2s. respectively.—ED.] 


(To the Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE (Player-Piano Supplement).) 


Srr,—Whether I ought to plead guilty to the charge of being 
a silent player-pianist or not (vide your recent remarks) I should 
like to congratulate you on the growing interest of your Supple- 
ment and especially of your latest notes on rolls. They are really 
a great help in enabling one to decide what to ask for and the 
brief hints on performance are particularly useful, I hope this 
feature may find a permanent place in your journal and that the 
paper may find a rapidly widening circle of readers. 

Yours faithfully, 


Romford. HERBERT F. STRAKER. 








THE PLAYER REPAIR C?- 


Principal: V. F. J. SAVAGE, late of The Aeolian Co., New Bond St., W.1. 





Repairs Executed at any 
~ 4 ees 





Technical Experts in the Construction, 
Repair & Modernising of Player Pianos 
and other Pneumatic Instruments. 


- 3 
men at moderate prices, 
Approximate estimates 
submitted by post to 
clients residing out of 
town. 


65 NOTE INSTRUMENTS CON- ~ WEE 
VERTED TO FULL SCALE. 


Telephone: Brixton 3407. 


29, HUBERT GROVE, LONDON, S.W.9. 
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THE STEINWAY DUO-ART 
REPRODUCING PIANO 


reflects the skill, experience and resources of the two leading houses of the 
music industry. It is a pianoforte of highest standing, and a ‘ Duo-Art’ 
‘ Pianola’—the supreme achievement of The Aeolian Company. 

Asa piano for hand-playing, it is the superb product of Messrs Steinway 
and Sons. Further comment as to the artistic quality of the instrument as a 
piano would be superfluous. 

It is, in addition, a ‘ Pianola’ Piano of the most advanced type, with all 
exclusive devices for artistic playing and interpretation. 

This instrument’s latest and most impressive function, however, is its ability 
to reproduce the actual performances of pianists with absolute fidelity. 

The greatest pianists of the world are making record rolls for the ‘Duo-Art.” 
Paderewski, Hofmann, Busoni, Grainger, Ganz, Gabrilowitsch, Alfred 
Cortot, Cyril Scott, are among the host of masters of the key-board who 
record their art exclusively for the ‘ Duo-Art’ ¢ Pianola’ Piano. 

The ‘ Duo-Art ’ is also obtainable in combination with the famous STECK 

and WEBER PIANOS. 


THE AEOLIAN CoO., LTD. 


AEOLIAN HALL 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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